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No. 1755 (New Series Ne. 


Saturday, 23rd June, 1923 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY GIRL, 


PACE TWO es! THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 
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ROM the moment 


‘THIS IS LANs 
ZEBO— Vets an 


STARCH 
oe. { and you ore verry 
pee ae Le i A — advantages for yourself. 
The Liquid Grate Polish bs ae wi Ot 8 Gs 
in a Sprinkler Tin—which : RECKITT & SONS, LTD. HULL. 
is satisfying the desire of | Makers of Zebo Liguid Grate Polish, 


ee E Brasso, Zebra Grate Polish, ete 
British Housewives for a | 


quicker way of polishing 
their stoves and grates. The 
polish comes quickly—lasts 
long—and is intensely black. 


EBO 


Liquid Grate Polish 


This is the polish — \) | 


EASY, QUICK & CLEAN On a Bee 
rae polls os ig ang papa 
RECKITT & SORS, LTD, ) : Ss diced, but just let me po 
) Prd - any piece of metal work in the 
Mahere of Rebin Starch, Roshitt’s = ct de oe 


Blue, Brassce Metal Polish, ete. 1 omnes easily I do it—and what a shine! 


RECKITT & SONS, LTD, HULL & LONDON. =} 
Makers of Zebra Grate Polishes, elt. Y A) 
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) READ 
“ WIFE'S LOVE. 


SEE PAGE SIX. 


} to any part of the World, 2 adh pe 
in, "Onths, 6s. ; 12 months (including i 
12s. in stamps or P.O. So tae 
“De, ms, “‘Tme Storenizs,” i. Wine Orricz 
; Finer Street, Lonpon, 


x Cards and Contents Bills will be sant post free 
My, “gents on application, Reading Cases, fres of 
ave “ong Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 


‘SPpondents wishing their MSS. or Sketches. to be 
eae must enclose a stamped envie ope large enough 

“Ontain the contributions submitted. Undér no 
Conditions will attention he given to work sent 
““ approval. Do riot enclose loose stamps. 
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WOMAN’S WAY. 


E girl sat in her room, waiting. 
and jacket. At her waist was pinned a 
p, bunch of violets. 
f tom her place she could hear the house-bell 
§'though her room was two flights up. 
Wyre glanced at the little clock on her writing- 
x It lacked but two minutes of the hour, 
le ‘Tose and stepped before her mirror to ascer- 
hether her hat was on straight. 
N she glanced at the little clock again. Just 
! minute-hand reached the bour. 
’ Picked tp ah evening paper, wondering 
she should have time to glance cver the 


decided to risk it, and seated herself, care- 
86 as not to disarrange her toilet. 


" b ike turned over to the advertisements and 
as far as “Situations Vacant,” when she 
oR, the doorbell. 

4). threw down her paper and rushed excitedly 
Saree ey 

tily selecting a tiny powder-puff, she passed 
tily over her face. 

n*she took her place near the door and 


ty bergen Two minutes. 
id it mean? She picked up a magazine 
the table and tried to interest herself in it, 
pee continued to wander to the clock. 
_. minutes. Ten minutes. 
© more the doorbell rang. 
= she again stands before her mirror to 
She is in perfect readiness. 
~ Minutes drag by. 
h.8 ~ half- hour comes and goes. 

m ~ Cannot interést herself in anything but the 
i Stands mute, watching it. 
re n minutes more have passed. 
“,.. Dell peels through the house. 
*lOsity overcéines her. She rushes into the 
h 4 leans oyer the banister, listening. 
the voice that is wafted to her is feminine, 
Oy Ra tterly disheartened, she re-enters her room. 
. “rea she throws off her hat and coat, and 

at ito tears, 

& er an hour late!” she sobs. (“It’s terrible 
hina 8¥ human being to wait so long. 

No, “Ty, in the midst of her sobs, there comes 
4 | > &t the door. 
Md ‘enters arid-hande her a card. 
: ne Sentleman is in the drawing-room.” 
* Shtway she goes to her mirror 
Da ves. and nose are red with weeping. 
fully she bathei them, and after fifteen 
Or more they have resumed their natural 


~ again the powder-puff ia brought into play. 
after she has carefully pinned on her hat, 
°es at the clock. 

r me!” she murmurs, aa she descends the 
"Why, it hea taken me a whole hour!” 
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> Was most becomingly gowned, and she wore ' 
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THE ANGLING GIRL. 
Se eet OL 


RHYMES OF THE TIMES. 
BY OUR “HALF-HOLIDAY” RHYMSTER. 


RIVALS. 


All through the summer’s afternoon 
We strolled the woods in search of flowers; 
And night, 1 thought, came aul too soon 


To shade the sunshine of those hours — 
Those happy hours, that seem to me, 


With her, so sweetly kind and tender, 
Elysiiim’s fair tranquility ‘ 
Of balmy bliss and sparkling splendour! 


And pe we parted at the stile 
(V sighed to think how 1 should miss her) 
She held her ruby lips awhile, 
As if inviting me to kiss her. 
But no—my | love was too divine. _ 
| was heyond all earthly feeling 
And loved her as a sacred shrine, 
At which 1 ever felt like kneeling! 


Ah, me! the rest is quickly told—__ 
Another swain $60n came to woo her, 
For me her love grew quickly cold, 
And never was a lover bluer; 
And all because my rival’s charms | 
Are such that she cannot refuse them~— 
He has two lips and two strong arms, 
And knows exactly how to uso them! 


” ee eee oe jain oe nd 
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READ 
A SILENT 


INFORMER. 
SEE PAGE TEN. ; 
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Sing, Ho!”’ 


By “THE BARD.” 


HER DAY OF RETRIBUTION. 
I. 


A damsel there was with an iron heart ; 
And a face like an angel fair; 
She wanted a dangerous game to start 
With‘an innocent youth, who knew his part, 
For be was an expert too in this art, 
Like My Lady Debonnuire. 


II. 


The gilded youth, in his idle days, 
With his aged and blase air, 
Ensnared himself in the tempter’s maze, 
'In a manner, I think, deserving praise, 
For you all know those passionate ways, 
Ye ladies so debonnaire. 


Tit, 


The season grew old, the spring-time came: 
Then she waited to hear his prayer, 
But he only smiled: he enjoyed the game? 
She travelled abroad to forget his name. 
Did life ever after look just the same 
To the Lady Debonnaire? 


IV. 


A moral here lies; which T need not explain, , 
To all ladies so dehonnaire: 

But a word to the young, for it may save pain— 

Tho’ it’s possible it may be quite in vain— 

That whenever you start a flirtation again 
Just take my advice and play fair. 
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LITTLE LIBELS ON THE SEX. 


When a woman has had a cry the powder follows 
after the bawl. 

Leading a woman to the altar is usually a man’s 
last, act of leadership. 

It pleases a woman to be told that she improves 
man by her companionship. 

Women do not rave over dentists as they rave 
over doctors, becatise teeth cahnot be fixed without 
pain. 

There is nothing that makes a good woman’s 
heart awell with pride so much as to have her 
olsreyman notice her ahsence from church. 


GLADYS: Now, listen. to me for a moment, Algy. 

ALGY: I’m all ears, dear. 

GLADYS: That’s just what | was going to say. 
Can’t you let your hair grow and cover them up a 
hit? They show so when you're batting: 
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“I Have a Song to 
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How’ You are Robbed 
« in Rondon. 


Confessions of a Crook. 
——— ot 
| WORK THE SPLIT CROOK LAY, 

IT ia seldom that men of my profession drink to 
excess. Cool braing are essential for success, and 
the cleyerist American crook I ever met never drank 
anything stronger than ginger ale, although he 
spent the greater part of his life in bars. Once, 


however, after a lucky “touch,” I went on a “burst” 
which lasted for a week or so, and backed horses, 
took ladies of my acquaintance for motor drives, 
and had a high old time until one morning I woke up 
and discovered that I was “ stoney broke,” with the 
exception of twelve or fifteen shillings, 


OLD BILL: | had a rotten dream last night, 


BOOSBY: Did you? What was it? 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 


This waa a nice predicament for a man like my- 
self, Broke in London! I walked up and down, 
and finally looked in the glass to see how like a fool 
I looked, when suddenly it flashed across my brain, 
“You are tall and military-looking. Why not try 
the ‘crook split’ dodge? It takes no’ capital to 
work!” 

“EBureka!’’ I cried. 
now to work.” 

My first proceeding was to go to a printer’s 
where they print cards while you wait for 4s. 6d. a 
hundred, and I ordered some with “ Detective-In- 
spector Taykin, ©0.1.D., Scotland Yard,” inseribed. 

I then set to work. All day I wandered about 
the West End, but the only luck I had was from 
a countryman who had been chucked out of the 
Empire and who waa standing about Leicester 
Square. : 

He looked as if he carried money, so I walked 
up to him and said, “Do you know you are in 
grave danger of being robbed? Reeling about the 
most dangerous part of London, and you a 
stranger!’’ “ 

“How do you know I’m a stranger?” he kic- 
coughed insolently. ‘‘ And who the hell are you, and 


“Tt's the very lay, and 
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OLD BILL: | dreamt a toff asked me what I’ddrink, and | said t’d have a drop of whisky, thank 
ye; and just as he was asking me how much water I'd like, | woke up. 


4 


. don’t like to see a good fellow robbed,” 


| in a side street close to the jeweller’s I ™ 


the reply. : 
all about you,” and I showed him my card: , 
“Oh, Lord!” he said. “So you’re a "tee" 
would have thought it to look at you?” rep y 
‘Now, perhapa you believe me,” I axios € 
“That Belgian woman you were just spe ine 
ig in league with the most dangerous C0? fof A 
cut-throats in the country. I am waiting ou 
other man, a notorious French burglar, OF 
have pinched her then, when I saw you iD 
tion, but that would have given the alar™, f 
man would escape.” tbe por 
“Lord! what - place to be eure!” said 4 
ot 
e?. 


sobered countryman. ; Me 

“Well, move away from here,” I said i of 
tative tones. “If you want to see Londom © yl 
down Piccadilly. You'll be safe there, u2! oa 
have much money.” 


Fy 


apd’ ¥ 


“T’ve only a couple of Bradburys tna 
silver. My watch, though, cost me re 
pounds.” 


“That you'll lose,” I remarked, cheerf ly pt 

“Look here, inspector,” he said with @ 008 7 
look. “I want to see life a bit before I £° sf 
Slocum. Would you take care of my wen gi 
send it to me in the morning to my hotel? ria 
you a pound note for your trouble.” a ptt, 

“Tt’s against the regulations,” I sal <a Gj 


these words I put his watch and chain in ged oP 
and after warning him about the evils of i 
pany, despatched him to see life in Piccadil¥%, gpl 
That was my first “touch” at the « erook no? , 
lay.” Three days afterwards I, was lucky ye 
When I was having breakfast I read casuall¥ ones 
sporting edition of the “‘Star’’—I am usual neg. ¢ 
riser—that @ burglary had occurred at ere af 
Street jeweller’s, but that the burglars Ww oe 
turbed and decamped, leaving a quantity ® inf Ai 
lery packed up ready for removal. Someth 7 
duced me to walk down to the neighbourB?” + jp 
if ea 
a public-house and called for a bitter in the Pe RJ 
bar. The reason why I didn’t go in the sal wr 
because I saw two detectives and a gentlema ge 
J guessed was the manager of the jewelle’, yey 
viously go in the saloon. I knew the “split? : 
Crooks know “splits’’ much better than ~ ef 
know crooks, so I stood and waited. with ; 
alert and overheard snatches of the conveys fe 
Finally I heard one of the “splits” say, pat ee. 
tunate that they were disturbed and left pris io 
with the jewels packed in it, Mr. Morgan, pote 
J fear you would have lost your property, “we we 
of course, we would have found the men. you e 
a theory of the men who did it. Bles* "45 
know all about them, though it takes tim 
evidence.” uy 
Similar conversation passed, and eventu® . 
detectives shook hands with Mr. Morga? 
parted. I walked behind them to the ari 
then jumped into a taxi and ordered the 
proceed to the Regent Street jeweller’s. 
“Mr. Morgan,” I said as soon as I 
shop. 
“That is my name, sir,”’ he replied- 
“T’ve just received Sergeant Cannon’ x 
the attempted burglary,” I continued 2° 
down my card, “and I wish to see the be 
jewels handled by the thieves.” att 
“Certainly, inspector,” replied Mr, Mot? ny 
one of our own dressing-bags, These are th® o oS 
and he showed me quite a heap of diam Ke 
ments worth quite £3,000. le go. 
“Ah, good!” I said. “Don't nandlaive ig 
Throw them in the bag just as they are. tak? o 
some tissue paper. Thank you. I shal cole me 
bag and the jewels to the Yard for mi corse : 
amination for finger-prints, That fool \, 
Cannon should have done this jmmediatelY” A 
I gave him a receipt for the jewels ant y Hr _ 
on one of my cards and rode away % or 
better off than when I started work that hae 


rot ¥ 
TWO OF A KIND. re | 
‘It’s simply impossible for me to find St 
my family,” said the beggar. 
“Same way here,” remarked the “4 
have to work for it.” < 


> 
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ps 


A 


fe 
“Do you really love me?” she wrote. aptly oe 
“Referring to my last letter,” he P Otel, ao 
plied, “you will find that I love you dev et ‘ 
page one, madly on page three, and PD 5 
pages four and five.” era 


PAGE FIVE 


UNE 22, 1088 THE HALF-HOLIDAY. : : 
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IM ri OPENING TIME. 


a eas | No wonder all, the City men have suddenlydeveloped thirsts. 
ANTICIPATION, 


This enthusiast will get more bites than he bargains for. 
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-8y ; Before we were married you never wanted to “sit out" a dance! 
: No; but you did, and that’s why we’re married. 


f / | : = r 
MRS. SMIFF: What d’yer mean by only giving me this small amount? 


. 
SMIFF: Well, dear, | didn’t mean to; but | thought you'd be cross if | didn’t. 


oe j 
PAGE six 


WHAT'S the matter, Jack? You're ill, Tell me 
what it is—quickly.” — 

She spoke in terrified tones as she gazed at his 
pallid face. 

“Help me off with my coat, dear, 
then sank helplessly into a chair. 

She knelt beside him and anxiously watched his 
face. His eyes opened wearily, and he smiled at his 


” 


he said, and 


wife. 

“Marie, dear, I must get to bed, I’m ill—really 
ill, darling. Let me go.” 

He walked unsteadily to his bedroom, followed by 
his wife. 

“Send for a doctor—I have a terrible pain,” he 
said, placing his hand on his breast. ‘‘ Heavens! it’s 

terrible,” he muttered. “What shall I do? Poor 


Marie—poor little wife! It’s she who will suffer 
Most,” he added as he watched his wife disappear 
through the door, 

He lay on the bed and looked with eyes that did 
not see. He heard a wife’s returning step, and 
his eyes closed. 

She gently came to the bedside and smoothed 
the pillow with tender hands. 

“Tell me what it is, dearest,’’ she whispered. 

“Tt's only that I’m ill. ‘Don’t talk to me, dar- 
ling, Let me rest till the doctor comes.” 

The minutes seemed hours to the anxious wife. 

The bell rang. She hastened away and returned 


VICAR: Well, 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 


“JT am afraid it will be too much for you. 
had better let me send for a nurse,” 

‘‘No one else shall nurse him but me,’’ she said 
defiantly. ‘“‘ You won’t have anyone else, will you, 
darling?” she said. 

“Do you mind leaving me alone with the doctor, 
Marie?” said Jack. 

Marie left the room with a backward look. 


“You needn’t tell me, doctor—I know it. It’s 


death. Well, I'm not sorry. It’s for the best,” he 
said wearily. “There's no chance, is there?’ he 
asked. 


“No; you will die—very shortly.” 
.‘Thank Heaven! low long will it be?” 
“A day or two. I will call in the morning. 
Good-night.” > 
The doctor left, and Marie came in at once. She 
went to the bedside and knelt beside him, and took 
his hand in hers, and’ kissed him gently. He smiled 
at her. She was silent for a moment, and seemed 
to devour him with her eyes. 
'  “ Jack,” she said softly, “‘ we’re pals. 
me—I’m strong. Be straight with me. 
darling, what is it?” 
He was silent for a moment. 
“Tell me, darling.’ 
“Tt’s the worst, Marie.’’ ; 
She burst into sobs—silent sobs, that seemed te 
tear her body. Her eyes were tearless—dried by the 


You know 
Tell me, 


= a= 
4 OF eS 


s 
A 


Giles, what have you been up to now? 


GILES: Well, sor, | bain’t be up to nowt, it Were that other cyder wot caused it. 


with the door, and watched him eagerly as he 
made his ekamination—listening intently to her hus- 
band’s replies to his questions. 
' “Have you had a shock to-day?” he abled, 
“Yes,” yas the anbwer. 
Yes thou’ 480,” was the grave reply. 
“Is it serious?” asked Marie, looking. 
doctor ie eran 
“We shal see,” wau the rejoinder. ' 
“Oh! Jack, my darling, I’m so worry, 
piteously. 
‘He must have a nurse, Mrs. Standish.” 
“T will nurse him,” she answered! 


at the 


” 


she cried 


fire that burnt in them. He looked at her piteously 
and gently pressed her hand. 
“Don't, darling)’ he whispered; “you hurt me.” 
She recovered herself by «a supreme effort, and 


bravely tried, to smile. 


It was a pitiful attempt, 

“YT will be brave, Jack,” 
“How long, darling?” 

“Acday or. two.”’ 

“Vou shai’t have any more tears. 1 will make 
the most of the timé, It will) be all 1 shall have to 
live. for, Ours hasn’t been too happy a life, Jack, 
but thimgs were going better.” 


/ 


she said chokingly. 


sos fas 


“ Good-night, dear. I'm so tired.” bi 
He closed his eyes as if the effort of § rou Ua 
too much for him. His breathing was : ie 
Marie looked at the sheet asa it rose and if in 5: 
two—then a stop—three, four, five—stop. 


RR 
again she mechanically counted the brew ys 


He was sleeping and the lines Jeft his face ay. a 
She still watched him. He threw t¢ “oo 
from his shoulders, and his fingers clo “110w aot 
sively. He lifted his head from the pil " 
looked wildly around. now’ ‘ 

“Preherne, you scoundrel! 1 have YO | — 
he cried. . oa 
Marie shook him gently. aa 
“Jack, dear, wake up; you’re dreamips: tye 


“You've had your turn—you sent me Je pa 
gutter. It’s mine now. You may well yor 
you white-livered cur. We're on fair 
Go on your knees and pray to Heaven for 
you "ll get none from me.” out 
“ Jack, Jack!’ she cried. ‘‘ What are y “¢ 


ing? You’re dreaming; don’t talk like this ; 
up; you frighten me.’ ved 
She looked at his glaring eyes and ats yo” 
face to hide the sight of them. They see™ Me /! 
long to a flend incarnate. a 
“You dare talk to. me!” he raved, “YOU bet bh 
I’m going to shoot you—now, don’t mov e, OF. ICs Ls 
the trigger at once. If you're still lV i give o 
chance of saying a prayer—if you know # ‘op’ 


He chuckled as he said this and fell b@° 
the bed. 

“Don’t you know me, Jack?” she asked- apa -e 
shall I do?” she went on as she got 2° y 

~ fe’s delirious. Iam so afraid.” phat ae 

She left the bed and took up the jacket ene Be 
lying on the chair, and hurriedly searched a oe. 
kets. She ran downstairs and picked uP a reC ng: 
coat, and wae more successful. Her hand 208 ‘ 
a revolver. She sobbed as she clutched it, ® joie? a 
rapidly back to the bedroom, She started vi Rake 
as she saw one cartridge had been fired. uP :) 

She staggered and held to a chair 105 Rs 
while a determined look came into her * pe © 
recovered herself with an effort, and pla 
volver in a drawer of' the dressing-table. c 

She returned to the bedvide, and buried BE 
in the clothes. ow 

He was sleeping, bat avert restlessly py 


to side. ped ® 
Marie quickly raised her head and wat 
He opened his eyes, ee 
“Jack, darling,” she said, ‘are you pet ay 
“T’ve been dreaming.” ga TO i 
“T know; you told me everything: Y } 

delirious.” a 
“And you hate me?’ he asked. ry 
““No, I love you. Tell me about it.” id wey 
“I knew I had to die, The doctor ™ end 


week ago. This has only jhastened the ag mh 
coitldn’t leave this world witile he was liv? ; 
happy. He ruined me bee ANSE you lov tne a 
he has hounded me ever since. I knew of 
tations that he had put in my way, marin Pe 
thing would affect your loyal little soul. gpd Nie 
know what would happen when I had left " G0 Cs 
were without my protection. He had t° Da 
deserved it all,” if 

‘““Will they discover you, Jack?” ee " 

“T don't think so; but what does it mit 
they do? They won't be able to keep me said a 
he said. grimly. “I feel I’m going of “ ; 
You forgive me, Marie?” 


ling. 5 
A kiss was her answer. vith 
She watched by him through the weard i oy 

his delirium increased to such a realistic ¢ nek oe 


it seemed to picture the deadly scene pefore i 
the morning he became quieter. 
The doctor came and looked very st rane 4 
“ You ean speak frankly,” she said; * * D6 ea 
me everything. You see, I am very brave: - 
“T am afraid he will not live through aol 
“Thank Heayen!” she whispered to he? va 
He left her in tears, 


She heard a hoy in the street calling ng ee bitin 
papers, and caught the word “murder,” * ef a 
to buy one. 4 and ae 


She brought the paper to the bedro? 


it eagerly. per 
The words seemed to disappear before 4 
She slowly gathered the sense. the as 


“hey have a clue,” she muttered, 2° ya 
fell from her trembling hands.’ saul 
nsei? 
Turning to the figure of her unco 
band, she, kissed him passionately. yi ; 
‘The weary hours dragged slowly alone ber ae 
The doctor came again’ anid said that 
band conld hot five until the morning: 


(Continued on nage fifteen.) 
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THE MAN 


‘ DARRS was a very contident young’ man. When 
% ue, tered the Metropolitan Police Force he saw no 
“able barrier betwéen himself and the Chief 
Woy). ‘SSionership. He did not see, indeed, how it 
4%, * be possible in, say, a year or two’s time, for 
Uy Home Secretary to overlook his paramount 
yt the post.- 

\ Presently he began to think that luck must 
inst him. His belief in himself gradually 
e.. tempered by disbelief in his luck. For after 
© months in the Force he found himself with- 
“itry on the charge sheet. It was humiliating. 
a _Drunk-and-Disorderlies ” invariably proved to 
Dy, 2Uine cases of epileptic seizure. His pick- 
Nj, “8 taken full-handed were, without exception, 
4%, ~ Practical jokers who would roundly abuse him 
by “Doiling their sport.’ ‘he folks he arrested for 


ty € hawkers or unimpeachable tract distri: 
hag He had not failed for want of trying, 
4% “" brought a really fine ingenuity to his work. 
te. “© Was his fate to sée other men without any 
i. to speak of receiving promotion while he only 
th, “tered the cold eye of reproof. He was misun- 
Ne Sag Yes, luck was against him, and therefore 
8 misunderstood ! ; 


ae HiS ONLY FAILING. : 
Al, Look here, Dabbs,” said his inspector one day, 
%, having, with difficulty, mollitied an injured 
My. Selist, “you are too ingenious. That’s your 
“ ae you're too ingenious.” ; 

Ie ‘bbs blushed to receive the compliment. 

*9u can’t see the thing under your nose,’ con- 
ie the inspector, ‘ because you look across the 
Aor it.” 

- Dobie ealuted, a sadder and more mystified man. 
%,,. 4 this was bad enough, in conscience. But pre 
A succes- 


ts Policemen often went hand-in-glove with bur- 


LOOKING AHEAD. 


. Merry group in the bows on the 
| = river steamer came a mes- 
4, -<? telling them they were obscur- 
Q © view of the man at the wheel. 
Mig. 2P’2 wants to see ahead!’ he 


fe tot, ‘ : 
%\.~* him see mine!” said a member 
rt _* Darty, taking off his hat. 
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~*ycbn, dear,” pleaded the young wife, 
MySt you give up drinking for my 
7 He looked up at her with a 
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P.cC. DABBS AND THE BURGLARS. 


glars. His Chief felt it mcumbent upon him to 
censure Dabbs severely. 

This was the last straw. The unlucky young 
man determined to run the thieves in that night— 
or die! Yes, he had positively reconnoitred’ the 
eanal bank during the afternoon with a view to. 
premature exit from the world’s stage. 


ON DUTY. 


Three o'clock next morning found him in the 
same frame of mind. He eyed everything with 
suspicion, Neyer was such vigilance. He peered 
round pillar-boxes—to make a grab at his own 
He glared sideways into doorways as he 
walked, and so Game violently into collision with 
an unrelenting lamp-post. A passing taxi-driver 
hailed him genially: 

“Go it, guv’nor—run him in!” 

Fortunately, perhaps for the taxi-driver, Dabbs 
at that moment heard behind him the sound of a 
door gently closing. He turned swiftly. Two meu 
were walking rapidly down the street, away from 
him. One carried a large box, the other a bulky 
portmanteau. Dabbs chuckled: “Thought they were * 
unobserved, did they?” 

Dabbs gave chase, The men seemed to walk 
faster. Dabbs increased his pace. In a few minutes 
he overtook them and Jaid a heavy hand ui:on the 
shoulder of one. ; 

** Hallo! young man,” he said, “where ore you 
going with that bag?’ 

The fellows faced round. i ey ere ‘clean- 
shaven, broad-featured men wit); » ori.ity of coun- 
tenance that was eloqueut of visisiny 


“Well, I was thinking abor* . vine Kegee nid you 
have no objection,’”’ returned tii iss) -iia one, 
P.C, DABBS .PLEASED W‘TH «IMSELF, 


“Oh, yes, going home to pur wnat hag under the 


bed, I suppose,” remarked Datis “ih a sarcasm 
that pleased himself. ' 
“Well, we're only poor p!-scievale,” said one 


of the clean-shaven, apologetically. 


*y ARRreD or ADULT readers of the ape 
[Pat Holiday” who write for our latest eng 
List of RUBBER GOODS, WHIRLING Zz 


FIRST-BORN: Was baby |. sent 
MAMMY: Yes, darling. 

FIRST-BORN (after « pause): Mammy, does God punish wicked pesplo? 
MAMMY: Of course he does, my dear. 
FiRST-BORN: Then that’s why He sent baby to us 


PAGE BEVEN 


‘Struggling comedians,” supplemented the otner 
with neat pathos. 

“I daresay,” said’ Dabbs, “Ive heard that story 
before,”’ ; , 

“Large ears the fellow has!’ remarked one of 
the suspects. : 

“T know that profession,’”’ Dabbs went on, with a 
frown; “you do your hit of acting when respectable 


folks are in bed.” 
“Just so,” rétor one of the detained, “‘ the 


other people are walking the streets—looking for 
boxes.” 

“Look ‘ere, young man,’ said Dabbs tartly, 
“none of your insolence, please. You just come 
along o’ me.” 

“ But, my good man——”’ 

“Don’t ‘my good man’ me,” Dabbes interposed. 
“You just come along, or I'll use my whistle.” 

\ “Use a mouth-organ, if you like,” was the reply; 
“I was only going to remark for your sake that it 
would save you a lot of trouble if you'd just look 
in that bag.” 

IN THE WRONG BOX, 


‘Perhaps you'd like me to get into it,” Dabbs- 


inquired with renewed sarcasm. 

“No,” was the response; you'll ind yourself in 
the wrong box soon enough.”’ 

“Now, no nonsense,” said the constable; “‘ come 
along.”’ ; 

'“*ANl right, here’s for ‘another morning perform- 
ance,” replied the communicative prisoner. 

They went to the station, : 

There in response to the polite request of the 
superintendent in charge the bag was opened by its 
owner. 

| “Phe latest ,attern in jemmiés!” he said, pro- 
ducing a stick. grease paint. ‘ 
“Behold Bill Sokes from Mile End Waste!” hig 
companion went on, as he assumed a dark wig ana 
beard, 
“HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL.” 


‘And the dog!” said the other, drawing the 
property animal from the bag. 

“And his gallant captor!” resumed the com- 
panion, nodding pléasantly towards Dabbs. 

“I must apologise to you gentlemen,” the super- 
intendent broke in, ‘‘of the excess of zeal displayed 
by the constable.” 

_There was that in the face of Dabbs which 
alarmed the comedians. , 

“Here!” said one, producing a whisky flask, 
“have a pull at this, old chap, you look real ill.” 

Dabbs was thinking of the Chief Conimissioner- 
ship. 


from heaven, mammy? 
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HUBBY: And what does dad say in his létter to make you smile? 
WIFIE: He says that if you and | don’t lead a happier life than he and mother have led—we'll both die young. 
And he’s over sixty. 
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I'm feeling thirsty, but | 

Go in, a femonade to bu 

Some folks are sure to § 
fast, | 

And that I really shoul 
passed. 

But for my drink Wil * 
pey, 


’ nav 
“Pve been told that I’m the centre of attraction amongst the Jookeys when 1 ride over Newmarket Heath,” So I'll just fet them 
“ Thet’s beneuse they’re good ridges of fillies.” say. 
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INQUISITIVE ONE: Are any of your pictures in the Salon? 
ARTIST FOR WHISKY FIRM: No; but there’s plenty in the THE RULE OF THE RIVER. 
Saloon, 4 And very nice too, 
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FOREMAN: Look here, Binks, | want to know who is in authority here, ae 
you or 1? 


ADOLPHUS: Hf we were to marry would you be expensive to keep? 
BINKS: You’ be happier M you don’t fing out, CLARA: It would afi depend apon how long you want to keep me. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


f MONSIEUR POIGNON, the wealthy perfumer to 
her gracious highness the Empress, sat in ‘his pri- 
vate office. ' 

Before him upon a small table stood a large 
bottle, such as Ghemists use. It contained mon. 
sieur’s latest creation. His masterpiece, as he called 
it—a perfume the egual of which could not be found 
in all Paris. 

Smiling to himself as he thought of the envy of 
his rivals, monsieur took from a cabinet a dainty 
cut-glass vinaigrette, filled it with the amber- 
_ coloured liquid from the large bottle upon the table, 
and having placed the smaller vial in his pocket 
and removed the larger one from the table to his 
safe, the doors of which he carefully closed and 
locked, he rang for a clerk and ordered his car. 

It was growing dark, the lights dlong the Champs 
Elysees were gleaming through the trees as mon- 
sieur descended from his car at his home in the 
Rue Saint Honore. Having entered the house, he 
paused a moment before the open door of his wife’s 
boudoir, and then, instead. of passing to his own 
apartment as he had intended, he entered the room. 

Madame Poignon had heen holding a reception, 
and reclining on a divan, was resting from the fa- 
tigue of entertaining her guests. Very pretty she 
fooked, lying there, her half-closed eyes but partly 
concealing the excitement that burned in their dark 
depths and the warm red blood glowing fitfully be- 
ueath the delicate white oval of her cheeks. 

There was something of the lover in monsieur’s 
manner as he stddd beside her, and taking from his 
pocket the small vinaigrette that he had filled in the 
office with the dark’ amher-coloured perfume,. placed 
it in her hand. “Sée,” he said, ‘‘my wife comes 
before the Empress.” ' 

She looked up at him curiously, surprised at the 
suspicion of sentiment in his yoice and manner. 

As he remoyed the stopper that she might better 
enjoy the fragrant odour, the perfume seemed to fill 


———— = 
————— 
“e : 


his lungs, like a breath of warm air laden with the 
scent of flowers from a far-off country. Flowers that 
recalled the memories of a bygone time, and of .a 
honeymoon passed under soft southern skies; and 
with a sudden impulse of awakened affection, he 
stooped and kissed her. 

It had been a long time since monsieur had no- 
ticed his wife’s beauty, and he had forgotten until 
now that he had ever loved her. Its sudden realisa- 
tion had come to him inthe nature of a surprise, 
and to hide a strange feeling of embarrassment, ai 
fecling as if he were an intruder in his wife’s pre- 


sence, he made a pretence of examining a large vase, 


filled. with beautiful La France roses that stood on 
‘an onyx table by her side. 

“Some one of our friends has been very thought- 
ful,” he added, as if for want of something better to 
say. She nodded ‘indifferently; ‘Count Feuchere 
sent them. He has just left,’’ and she took a rose 
from the vase and began to pull it carelessly to 
pieces—but she flushed crimson as she did x0. 

Monsieur sat up later than usual that night. He 
was in a mood for good resolutions. . 

Perhaps it was the sudden realisation of his 
wife’s beatity, or some tender memory of their e7r- 
fier married life, and the thought that he had -e- 
paid for years her devotion and confidence by a e- 
ception, for which he now felt ashamed—or perhaps 
it was that queer, fight gripping at his heart that 
he had felt.at times, and his doctor’s warning that 
he must be careful to avoid excitement. Perhaps it 
was one or all of these things that had touched some 
hidden vein of tenderness lying dormant in the 
man’s nature? Who can say? 

Be that as it may, the result of monsieur’s medi- 
tations/were first to break with a certain Mdlle. 
Chantilly, of the “‘ Folies Dramatiques,’’ and ihen to 
win back the love of his wife, and with this ]iudable 
end in view he wrote and posted a note to Mademoi- 
selle, which, no doubt, threw that loving, though 
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(RATE GENT (to lift boy): What the Dickens are you reading for.when i'm in a hurry? 


LIFT BOY: Sorry, sir, |! thought you were in a lift, 
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fickle lady into a very bad humour; and BO, 
clinched good resolution number one, MonsieUF 
non went to sleep. 

: a * * s i a . 
ORS at COM 
It was a very pleasant little dinner tha gait 


Feuchere gave at his apartments, No. —, ue wine ig 
Denis, to his friend M. Poignon; the week £0" 
Madame Poignon’s reception. f was’ 
The count was somewhat of a recluse iD nie « ps 
caring little for society. As he himself 821, gp 
books,: his curios, and an occasional dinner, 5 


old friend like monsieur were enough,” and qa 
his guest’s health, and taking his arm, con w 
him through the apartments which were fll oat ‘ 
valuable paintings and rare curios, pointiDs p 
and explaining, as they wandered from one ro” 00" “ 
another, the more recent additions to his © 
Brushing aside a portiere, he ushered mop 
jute his own room, heavily hung with tapest™ xiv’ = 
furnished in the style of ~the time of Lous — ot” 
“Here even a lonely bachelor should have 
dreains,’’ said monsieur, and, stepping forw# ry 
he might better see the beautiful carving Py pes 
mahogany walls, he drew aside some curtains " 
partially concealed the richly-carved wood woF fae 
As he did so he’ became conscious of # pea’ ; F 
subtle odour that seemed to issue from the coo! I 
hangings—a sweet, subtle odour that i 
strangely familiar, fu”? 
Monsieur was trying to recall a similth per 
he smiled as be looked at the count. . \ 
“Count, you are not always lonely.”’ oat - ! 
Monsieur said this lightly, and he °°°% (gi ammn 
smiling, but he was thinking—thinking. What Kink a 
it mean? He could not be mistaken, and # Ww ie 8 
t 
\ 


5 
r 
1 


suispicion came into his ‘eyes. 

“You are not always lonely, 
most menacinglv this time, and ‘his outS® 
hand clutched tne heavy portieres as if to 2, 
truth from them. 

A sudden sickening sensation had taket 
him; somethins between @ groan and a cur 
to his lips, and he staggered back as if in pa 


hand pressed against his side. be ll * 
“Tt ig nothing, count—nothing. I shall gui ; 
right in a moment. It ig the heart. I am gia 


¥ ps | 
Your wines are too str 


to these attaclks. ; 
me.” ; ; haga 
And he walked unsteadily to the wind a 
threw it wide open. “Oh! ' Heayeni—decel¥’ 00 
honoured! Her perfume, and in his friend 
He must be sure first; he must think. : i 
The very air seemed thick and heavy w 
His senses reeled; strange sounds were rae 
through his brain, and standing out clear 
tinet in his mind remained but one desi ia f 
He would kill the connt, curse him! fare od 
friend, villain, hypocrite! But how? °,The 
must not suspect, 
The count unsuspectingly approached tt 
window; he could not see that monsieur’s f 
den in the shadow of the heavy curtains, pint 
with passion, and that the small black pee 
narrowed to two little points, which gle# 
steel in the dim, uncertain light... 
Monsieur pointed to the twinkling lig 
city: : god vi 
“Look,” he said carelessly; “Paris 1 rt * 
night, is it not?’ and the count leaned for i. 
look out, “You hound!” came in a sharp vod 4 
whisper, and at the minute the two men one ig 
deadly struggle against the casement—the ih 
jealous frenzy to revenge his honour, the a 
désperate fright to tear from his throat 
of the man he had wronged. a 
There was a sudden gasping sound of oe 
chéking. A moan, a dull, sickening tbl’ cate 
heavy body struck the stone flagging in beg ha 
yard below, and monsieur, shrinking pack 
shadow of the curtains, was alone. ip 
A crowd of servants rushed into the T0° 
“A doctor, quick, the count has com™™, 
cide, He jumped from the window. It prea 
him: See!” and monsieur held in his on id co 
hand a piece of cloth torn from the ones a 
and then a mist came before his eyes, and 
to the floor. N ve pre ah 
It was over now. Monsieur saw, as if AS if 
n veil, the excited servants, the shapeless niko 
the courtyard below; he felt a strange tif wa aot 
the heart, 2 loud throbbing in his temple*: cin att 
all, filling his lungs, beating through nis pert j 
sweeping over him, that: aubtle strange + 
and then the interposition of unconsetou* 
(lea th, ‘ iq 
a * + ~ « 
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» Poy, MRS, BROWN,” ses ‘er leddyship to me the 

r oe day, “it’s obvious to me that Epsom didn’t 

; 2 + ou any good.” 

a Dey €gin’ your leddyship’s pardin,”’ ses I, “I’ve 

b lt er taken hany Epsom, an’ wot is more, I don’t 

t Tacin’. It leads people into bad ’abits, yer 

2 We Yship. I remember onst at. a school treat I 

{, # & _ With me sister-in-law’s kids, I ‘eard a young 


% 
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AN UP-RIVER ADVENTURE, 


‘ here’s trouble in racin’ never since!” 
‘ 
Bao Well, there’s some wot do very well at it, Mrs. 


h Ww 
yromes ‘er so well. 
aq Brown was that we’ve taken 


Rs) leurifroe. DROWN’ 


th Tecite about ‘Kissin’ Cup Wins,” and I’ve felt 
at t 


n,” ses "er leddyship, with the sweet smile wot 
“What I wanted to say to you, 
a houseboat for 
Op \Y Weeks up the river, ard as it’s your Sunday 


1 { Cha, thought you might go punting along with the 


“feur and Jane.” 


‘ho 


4 r beg yer leddyship’s pardin,”’ ses I, standin’ 
® % ,° dignity, “ but I think as I told yer—meanin’ 
Srespect—that I didn’t ‘old with racin’. 


The 


by, /°? told me with ’is own lips that it was bad for 


todo me ’arm, yer leddyship.”’ 


THE SAUCY “SHOVER.” 
: ou should ’ave ‘eard ’e larf. 


“y Sort of punting, Mrs. 
ane 


Brown,” 


she 
| and the chauffeur will tell you all about it 
ae 


Mey S* and I don’t walt to do anythin’ that’s 


“Oh, I don’t mean 


replied. 
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when you get on the river, where I’m sure you'll 
enjoy yourself with them and the beautiful scenery 
of the silvery Thames,’ an’ with these words she 
turned on ’er back and left me. 

Well, I makes ready a nice little lunch, an’ as 
s00n as it was devoured the young shoyer oays, 
‘Look sharp an’ put yer joy-rags on, Misses Brown, 
an’ I'll take you or] on the river in a punt.’ 

*E’s that dreadful vulgar, that young shover, 
there ain’t no abidin’ ‘im. Fancy ‘im callin’ my 
best Sunday bombazine dress, which I ’ad made be- 
fore the war—an’ yer can’t get bombazine like it ter- 
day for love or money—a “ joy-rag.”’ But that’s ’is 
way, ’e misnames heverything.. } 

Ter make a long story short, I dresses in mé 
best, an’ lookin’ very smart, we goes down to’ the 
towin’ path and gets into sa small barge w’ich 
looked like a pup from one of them big ones the 
pore ‘orses drag along the Regent’s Park Canal. 


IN THE PUNT. 

The young shover harmed ‘isself with a thing 
like a telegraph pole, plunged it into the water, 
shoved it, an’ orf we went down—or was it hup— 
stream most bootiful. 

It seemed so lovely an’ peaceful on the river 
with the green banks orl jewelled with buttercups 
and daisies gleamin’ in the sun, like the hadver- 
tisements of someone’s whisky 


‘nin’ away from me. 


at Charin’ Cross, 


PAGE ELEVEN 


when the helectric lighta are switched on, that I 
felt as ‘appy as a lark. 

After a time Jane says to the shover, “Give me 
the pole, Charles, you'll be feelin’ tired.’’ 

‘E ’ands ’er the himplement an’ she starts puunt- 
in’, an’, I must say, shoved along the barge as well 
as heyer ’e did. ~ 

“Wouldn't you like a turn at the pole, Misses 
Brown?” says she, arter she'd been puntin’ for some 
time, 

“Yer don’t want ter see Misses Brown hup the 
pole, dO you?” ses the shover rudely. 


MRS. BROWN ON HER DIGNITY. 

Now, if there’s one thing I can’t abear, it is to 
be taken a rise out of, ’specially by a saucy young 
feller an’ a bit of a gal. 

“Tm aure, young man,” I ses severely, “that 
wot you and Jane can do, I can do as well; it 
not better, seein’ as I’ye forgotten more’n you'h 
hever know.” 

“Beg pardon, Misses Brown,” ’e answered with 
a smirk. ‘‘ Give Misses Brown the punt pole, Jane, 
an’ mind ’ow you take ’old of the joy-stick.’” 

I stood up an caught ‘old of the pole. I stuck it 
in the water, jest to show ’em that I could shove as 
well as them. 'The next second I felt the pole run- 
Then I uttered a yell of han- 
guish an’ felt the nasty, dirty water comin’ hup ter 
meet me! 

The young shover fished me out, drenched 
through an’ my prewar bombazine orl ruined with 
river weeds and water. : 

Luckily there was a pub close to the banks an’ 
the landlady’s clothes just fitted me, but the ma- 
terial an’ make wasn’t ’alf so good. 

‘Ot brandy saved me from deminatics, but I got 
‘ome feelin’ bedraggled. 

Jane said the young shover ’ad saved me from 


a watery grave, but I am séein’ a lawyer ter-morrer 


ter see if I can’t sue ’er leddyship, hassumin’ she 
don’t brass hup, for the value of my ruined bom- 
bazine an’ damages for my duckin’, 


EVERYBODY HAPPY EXCEPT TWO. 


PAGE TWELVE 


By A WOMAN. 


“Only a myth, a shadow, something which has 
no real place... .”—A. POLE. 


Of course, our own Man is the best Man in the 
world. We know that quite conclusively, and we 
are prepared to seriously damage the person and 
property and prospects of anyone who dares to con- 
tradict us, d 

But despite this complete satisfaction with ou 
own possession, there is always something about the 
Other Woman’s Man that makes us think how plea- 
sant it must be to be the Other Woman. 

If the Other oman’s Man is a husband it is 
usually from her that we learn such glowing details 
of his perfections. 

He never stays out late except on absolutely 
proven and indispensable business; he never needs 
to be asked twice for the housekeeping cheque—in 
fact, he usually writes it without being asked at 
all, and often adds on a spontaneous fiver or so; he 
spends such an extraordinary small amount of 
money on himself that he really has to be forced 
into the committal of a few personal extravagances; 
he persistently refrains from the slightest interfer- 
ence with domestic matters, yet should an insolent 
or inebriated cook require summary ejection, his 
strong arm equipped with its unusually fine display 
of developed muscles, is ready and waiting to do his 
duty; and in regard to appreciating the charms of 
other, women—well, he is “really too much the 
other way,’ and at times it would be a positive 
relief if he could be induced to indulge in a little 
light social flirtation. 


A PARAGON OF VIRTUES, 


Generous?—well, of course, he is generous to a 
‘ fault, and his application to business is nothing 
less than remarkable. 

His political convictions, too, are so sound, and 
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WIFE: Do you mind posting this letter 
HUBBY: Impossible, my dear. 
secretary. 


‘grave, but in reality 
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mas 3 
his sense of rectitude and justice seems positively 
abnormal. 

Some people may regard him a3 being cold and 
he is more of a lover to-day 
than he was during the courtship, and he romps 
with the children like a merry, large-hearted school- 
boy! 


He is so extraordinary plucky, too—so plucky 


* thata stealthy footstep heard, vr an odour of burn- 


ing smelt during the silent watches of the night, are 
deprived of all their nerve-torturing terrors. 


WHY THE OTHER WOMAN IS ENVIED. 


Yes, this is the Other Woman’s Man as described 
by the Other Woman, and although when we see 
this desirable paragon he may appear a shade less 
morally and mentally radiant than Madame’s illu- 
minated word picture Jed us to believe, there is 
bound to be something about him that causes us to 
envy the Other Woman. 

Perhaps it is the tone of conscious pride in which 
he, alludes to something very ordinary which ‘my, 
wife” has achieved, perhaps it is the quick glance 
of anxiety when she sneezes three times in succes- 
sion, perhaps it is the softness of his voice when he 
calls her ‘little woman,” perhaps it is the touch 
which he leaves upon her shoulder in passing—it ig 
hard to say, but generally there is a something 
which brings a lump to one’s throat and make us 
envy the Other Woman. 

We wouldn't alter anything—not 
anybody—in the whole world, but we can’t help 
thinking, as we drive home and listen to the de- 
tails of an invincible “no trump” held by a part 
ner who declared ‘‘ clubs,” how pleasant it would 
be if our Man loved us like the Other Woman’s Man 
loves the Other Woman. 

Oh! but we’re silly!—we’re silly—and the sooner 
we learn it,.mes amies, the better, because—— 


anything or 


for me on your way to the station? 
Why, if Jenkins saw me he'd think I've had to dispense with my 


_ evidence his devotion when, perhaps, Our 


WHAT OUR MAN DOES. 


te a 
Yet, again, if the Other Woman’s Ma2 3* < 


we can’t help noticing how eager and glad 
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in for a method of gentlemanly repressio?- a 
Of course. we wouldn’t want Our Man t oe 
any unseemly public display of affectio”, 1 as ot ‘z 
should be happy to possess a lover punctusey N & 
Other Woman’s lover, faithful as the Other - PCa 
Lover, unselfish as the Other Woman’s Lov" ; 
ing as the Other Woman’s Lover! wit? 1 


Oh! but we're silly—oh! mes confidante® wor 
our petty envious heart-aches, are so silly re if 

Yet how is it—oh, how is it that the 
man’s Man dresses better than Our Man: 
socks and.ties are more tastefully chosen? that was 
less fastidious about his meals? that he ere 4 
more ready to suffer the martyrdom of af 
teas and musical parties? that he looks UP tle of 
with greater accuracy? that he is more S°% isiol 
the subject of Woman's Suffrage? that his P ape 
views are sounder and juster? that he is m9 
ciative of loving service and staunch affee 

Ah! but he isn’t—he doesn’t—he hasn't 
won't be! 

WHY HE !S INFERIOR. 


If we knew all there was to know we ® 28 ee 
out how infinitely inferior the Other Wom" 4a 
is to Our Man—or, anyhow, how infinitely 
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suited to us and our ways of existence. a ith ; 
The Other Woman’s Man wonldn’t put 6 ae 


our tiresome habits and self-asserting met or 


‘ Our Man does! He wouldn’t be so casy-gOine a 


it 


good-natured or so—so—oh! there are 4 
other nice things which we wouldn't be! 
Don’t let us think about the Other Wo™ 
any more. 
He is only an unsatisfactory myth fo 
wouldn’t do—for us! He wasn’t meant—for 
We've got our Own Man. so let’s make 
of him, and see all that’s good in him, 4? 
what a much nicer woman he might have lov 
hadn’t loved us!! ae 
That’a the way to look at it, and th™ 
then exit the Other Woman’s Man!!! 
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Nodd: I think when my boy gets through © 
I'll send him abroad to finish up. 
Todd: Where to—Monte Carlo? 

}o(———— 


Musician (to his bride, 
him in the dark on the 
nose): An octave lower, my 
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| True Tales of Old London, Town. 
Queer Characters and Incidents of a Hundred Years ago. 
ee ee Te at a ree. eee 


16.—FORTUNE-TELLERS 


FORTUNE-tellers infested London a century ago 
and found their dupes amongst servant girls and the 
poorer classes generally. 

Here is a typical instance reported in one of the 
papers in that year:— 

Bow Street.—Ruth Smith, a gipsy woman, was 
charged with having been concerned in stealing 
twenty sovereigns from’ Miss L. P., a young lady 
who resides at Knightsbridge. 

It appeared from the evidence of a young wo- 
man, Miss P.’s servant, that a gipsy woman, who 
very much resembled the prisoner, called upon her 
at the house of her mistress, and; after a short 
conversation. offered to show her the secrets of 
futurity for the trifling consideration of a sovereign, 
to be paid in advance. The poor girl not being pro- 
yided with the sum, the gipsy consented to take the 
amount in clothes; and the girl was so anxious to 
know her future fortuney/ that she actually parted 
with the best part of her wardrobe to receive the 
wished-for information. Accordingly, the old sibyl 
assured her that a great fortune, a handsome hus 
band, and a large family, were the blessings which 
the Fates had in store for her. Overjoyed with this 
glowing prospect, the girl communicated her good 
fortune to her young mistress, who felt an equal 
anxiety to read the book of fate, and accordingly a 
meeting was appointed between the lady and the 
fortune-teller, who remained closeted together in 
private for a considerable time. The result of the 
conference did not transpire, but it appeared from 
what followed, that the old gipsy Wags as successful 
in raising the expectations of the mistress as those 
of the maid. The sybil told the young lady that, in 
order to complete a charm which she had in prepar- 
ution for her special benefit it would be necessary 
for her to deposit 20 sovereigns between the sheets , 
of her bed. The young lady did as directed, and on 
the following day the gipsy called at the house in 
a great hurry, telling the young lady that the 
charm was proceeding as happily as her heart could 
wish, but that, in order to bring if, to a speedy close, 
it would be necessary for her (thie sinsy) to have 
the 20 sovereigns in her own possession. The lady 
foolishly consented, and if is unnécéssary to add 
that the gipsy, having taken her departure, forgot 
to call at the expiration of the three days, which 
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had been fixed for the working of the charm. Miss 
P., perceiving her folly when too late, gave informa- 
tion of the circumstances to an active officer of this 
establishment, who soon apprehended the prisoner, 
upon whose person he found several cards, and other 
matters used by itinerant fortune-tellers; and said 
that, from information he had received, he had 
good reason to believe that the prisoner, wag con- 
cerned with the other woman, and that she was near 
the house at the time when the young lady was 
robbed of the 20 sovereigns. 

The same day Catherine Dillon, a county of Cork 
girl, of very comely appearance, was brought before 
Alderman Farebrother, at the Mansion House (who 
sat for the Lord Mayor), charged with being a most 
dangerous conjuror, and haying stolen a silver 
thimble, a pocket handkerchief, and an apron, the 
property of a tradesman’s wife, in Moorflelds. 

The conjuror, it appeared from the statement of 
the complainant, walked into the shop where the 
latter was sitting at work with her two children, 
and said, “Ma’am, I’ll tell you. what is to become 
of you, if you please to give me a trifle of money.” 
“No,” said the lady, “I don’t wish to have my for- 
tune told.” The conjuror, however, seized her hand 
and, looking into the palm with a very wise counte- 
nance, ‘‘Hear it, my jewel,” cried she, “as sure ag 


you live, you will have another’ husband,” ey An- 
other husband!” said the complainant: “why my 
husband is alive, thank God! and well.” Arragh! 


then,”’ added the Imshwoman, “that’s no matter. 
How .can it be helped if the stars will have it so? 
As sure as you're born, dear, you'll have another 
husband, and. very shortly too, and by him you'll 
have seyen children.” (A laugh.) 

Alderman Farebrother.—And you have a husband 
and children already? 

Complainant—My husband is here. your worship 
(pointing to a well-looking man, who eyed the sor- 
ceress in mo very fayourable manner): but she was 
not content with telling me so abominable a story,— 
she said that there was a great deal, more about me, 
and asked me whether I had any gold or silver to 
let her look at, and that it was necessary to her 
charm to look at any sovereigns or shillings T might 
have in my possession. 

Sendak Sara ent your worship, I cnly tould her 
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SUB.: Was that your brother you were with reap sant ts 
GIRL: Oh, no, it was someone else's, } ava 


d mistresses, hut the best I 


the pleasure of doing for you? 


matches to grocer): 
’ere matches ain’t no good. 


the first complaint I’ve had about biog 
a lucifer from the box, and with a smart TU 

it). Why, my boy, you see these are aple 
ches! 


fink my mother ig coming to strike the ™" 
your trousers? 
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that she might have another husband and | 
children; and that’s plain enough, for I’m Ure 


young enough. are at 
Mr. Hobler (to the conjuror),—Why, you 
Irishwoman, are you not? Ys 4 


I am; and re 


The Conjuror.—God knows, 1 have 


poor, I’m obliged to tell people that they’! 
sorts of good luck.. If I-was to tell them 
thing, the d—1 a halfpenny I'd ever get fre 
ut all at all. (A laugh.) 
Mr, Hobler—It is but seldom peony: of pone) | 
country take to this sort of deception. 
you had left fortune-telling to the be ae 
other foreigners. wh? 
The Conjuror.--The Bo—who? I don’t tien “le 
you mean. I know that we are just as W 
to tell people’s fortunes in Ireland as they 


‘them in Jericho or Dingledy Cooch. 


? 
Mr, Hobler.—Were you ever on the tread- wil 


Conjuror.—No, nor don’t intend it, your a as 
Alderman Farebrother.—But we'll lock ren ing 
a rogue and vagabond. We'll give you 80™ 
to. do for a few months, to keep you out of 
way. 
Conjuror. —Thank your worship, It’s ofte® 


give us nothing. on 
The complainant then stated, that the pre 
took up the thimble and rolled it np in a na? a 
chief which lay upon the counter, and that she ® ve 
took up an apron with which she pretend 
performingacharm. Suddenly, however. wat 
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an opportunity, she slipped out, after she ha tne 4 
to the complainant, ‘‘Take your eyes off mé- - ow 
charm won’t work.’ (A laugh.) She had nots 

ever, gone far when she was apprehended. for 


r 
Conjuror.—Why, you were mad to have ats pe 


tune tould, and you gave them bits of thing 
to tell you the good news. (Laughter.) 
took off your ‘rings and put them into my 


and I would not Keep em. pad ‘4 


The complainant said that she certainlY tio’ 
handed a ring to the conjuror, but the observ pet 
made by the woman was, “I know by the st4™ rs oe) 
the ring is copper, and copper has no powe? 
my charm.’ (Loud langhter.) 


Alderman Farebrother—Well, well; 


whether she can charm the inmates of Bridé ‘oe 
Although she can dive into futurity, I dare 1 eee 


could not tell what sort of amusement she’ 
a few hours hence. 
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6. 
Mr. Hobler.—These people are yery tt ee 


Alderman Farebrother. —I know that. a 
often \ prevail on servants to rob their master ic 
can do here is t? ef 
the prisoner as a rogue and vagabond, and orde cco 
to be get to hard labour,” to which she wa* “ 
ingly sentenced. 


THE FULNESS OF TIME. 
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was a time, Adolphus dear,” 

portly maiden said, 

“When you the perfect. lover were, 
But that was ere we wed; 

You used to clasp me round the wee 
And kiss my marble brow: 

You used to chuck me ‘neath the chin— 
Why don’t you do it now?” 


“My dear,” said he, “have you not near 
Of temvora mutar-tar? 

If it were feasible. I'd do 
The self-same thing instanter: 

T clasped your waist in those days, foF 
"Twas not the girth of ten, 

And "neath your, chin I chucked you, 
You’d only one chin then!” 
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DOESN'T STRIKE THEM THAT way: 


carry? a 


Scene;—-Grocer’s shop. Boy enters, we 
packet of matches. ; poe 
rocer: Well, my little man, what ¢c@? ' 


t 


Boy (who wears a worried look, handing 
Please, sir, mother say 


Grocer (taking matches): No good? 
jendid 


aoe 
Boy: Yes, that’s orl right, guv’nor, put 4 pe? 4 
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A WIFE'S LOVE 


(Continued from page six.) e 


Sougels at the stricken woman and wished that she 
cry. 
Te husband raised himself a little. 
Ou blackguard!”’ he yelled. “I have you. 
ke you hound—pray?” 
tgs is words became incoherent and she heaved a 
Of relief. 
lathe doctor left, saying he would look in again 


2 She clesed the door behind him and listlessly 
- , the room. 
hy te bell rang; she stopped suddenly, and then 
to the window and saw the figures of two men 

Ndin below. 
, She quickly ran to the door and locked it, 
take fave a start as she saw her husband’s eyes 
Wing her. He was conscious. 
| «ohey are here!” she cried. 

Sor Marie!” was his reply. 
te Yana ran to the drawer and took out the re- 


; Shan I?” she asked, 
me Nodded. 
% “ere was a sharp knock at the door. She made 
.i8wer. The silence seemed oppressive. 
- ,, Pen in the King’s name!” a voice said sharply. 
% g, ne kiss, Jack!” 
; a he placed the revolver on the bed and kissed 
“ip, tSsionately. 

ere was a sound of blows on the door. 
“a jumped up and took the revolver in her 
meord-bye, Marie. Now, darling.” 
ty re was a sharp report, and the man groaned; 
‘ayy then ail was silence. The wife pointed the re- 
N ®t at her own head—a slight pause. Another 
and her lifeless figure fell on to that of her 
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A MISFIT SWILE, 


y, What an engaging smile Mr. Gidings has!” said 
She to Mildred. 

« +@8, but I think he must have stolen it.” 

a at makes you say that?” 

Nac is so incongruous. He is such a confirmed 
clor, you know.” 
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“I Want to get one o’ them things,’ said an old 

« ry ointing to an assortment of thermometers, 
a €8, ma’am,”’ replied the shopkeeper. “ How 
; © you care to go?” 


ce not too high and not too low. I want 


. quite long enough. 


‘3 Will keep my house just right this summer.” 
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IWO LETTERS. . 

YES, it is certainly fime to settle giown,” Raid 
Reggie to his reflection in the looking-glass. “Great 
Scott! I can see quite a bunch of grey hair,” he 
continued, looking intently at a lock which he held 
between his fingers. 

“This kind of thing is all very well for a time,” 
he went on, taking up a long panel photograph of a 
girl whose fair locks and decollete corsage were of 
the actress type. One must go through this phase 
I suppose, and I rather guess that it has lasted 
But this is different.” 

He took up another photograph, and after look 
ing at if, kissed it passionately. 

“ After all, respectability has its attractions. It 
is taking the final plunge that, is the difficulty. Very 
well—here oes.”’ 

_ He seated himself at a writing table and aa- 
dressed two envelopes as follows:— 


Miss Cora Gordon, Frivolity Theatre. 
Miss Sybil Hamilton, 21, Hyde Park Gardens. 


“So far s0 good. Now for it!” he uttered. 
“Better take the unplea sant pill first.” 


Dear Cora,—Everything in- this world has an 
end. To cut a long story short, I am going to be 
married, and I want to make a nice little ex- 
change with you. You have a quantity of inflam- 
mable letters of mine, and I have a bundle ot 
yours, likewise fiery. To balance things a little, 


yours shall be accompanied by a cheque. Tt 


know you will forgive me for putting things so 
brutally, but I hope the figures of the cheque 
will soothe any irritation you may feel.—Bien a 
vous, REGGIFE. 


““Now for something a little more pleasant.” 


My dear Miss Hamilton,—Will you come and 
lunch with my sister and myself at Prince’s to- 
morrow at one o’clock? She wishes me to ask 
you to excuse her for not writing herself, but 
she will be delighted to see you.—Believe me, 
yours sincerely, REGINALD FOSTER. 


He threw down his pen with a sigh of relief, At 
that moment there was a knock at the door, and ir 
answer to his cry of ‘‘Come in,’”’ a man entered. 

“Hello! Beaumont, what’s up now?’ 

“Come to lunch—I’m devilish hungry,” cried the 
other, seizing Reggie by the arm, 

“Just one momeni—I must post these first,’ 
Reggie said, proceeding to hurriedly place the 


letters into the envelopes, without paying much heed ° 


to what he was doing. 
In a few moments they left, and Reggie dropped 
the letters into the post. 
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Any size quoted up to 
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The morrow came and found Regdie waiting with 
hie .sister in the hall of Prince's: One o'clock 
sounded, and still the expected guest had not ar- 
rived. A quarter past, and he grew anxious, . 

At last a lady came towards them, and Reggie’s 
heart stopped beating, for it was——- 

Miss Sybil Hamilton. 

Of course, you thought you had guessed Reggie 
had put the wrong letters in those envelopes! 
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“CRYSTAL PALACE” 

MARKING INK. 


IS FOR EVER INDELIBLE. 


Of all Stationers, Chemists & Stores. 6d. ‘&As. 


pat Lao Sa Used in the Royal Households. , 
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mM LARK’S “ ANCHOR” Tureaps are unrivalled for 
sek every kind of Washable Embroidery, fine or bold, as 
for Knitted Jumpers, Sports Hats, Gloves, Stockings 
and Scarves. There are special eavents for EACH in 
white ad lovely fadeless colours. They have silky smoothness, are strong 


and even and easy to work. Obtainable at all Drapers and Needlework Depots, 
with ‘patterns, transfers and leaflets of instruction. 
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“¢ Ancuor ” Threads are seven in number: 


COTON A BRODER VELVENO 
STRANDED COTTON FLOX 
FILOSHEEN FIL D’ECOSSE 


FLOSS. EMBROIDERY 


CLARK & CO LTD 9 
PAISLEY oy 
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